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of solemnity and grandeur.   Such art is to be found
in the second book of Paradise Lost:
The debate in Pandaemonium is a debate among
these typical characters at the greatest conceivable
crisis, and with adjuncts of solemnity which no other
situation could rival. It is the greatest classical triumph,
the highest achievement of the pure style in English
literature; it is the greatest description of the highest
and most typical characters with the most choice
circumstances and in the fewest words.7
Yet Bagehot realized perfectly well that human
nature is weak and high classic art neglected:
"But little deep poetry is very popular, and no
severe art."7 The ordinary reader much prefers
familiar prose to high poetry, and the serial novel
to the Homeric epic. Bagehot's attitude is charac-
teristically moderative. He judged all art critically,
and that which pretended to be great, by the
highest and most rigid standards, yet he excluded
nothing that deserved the name, however trivial,
from consideration. He was quick to point out
the deficiencies of popular taste, but no less quick
to reprehend the narrowness of an author who
forgot that he wrote for human beings.
Arnold's exclusiveness aroused in him an almost
Philistine resentment: " But I own I think a man
ought to be able to be a e Philistine ' if he chooses;
there is a sickly incompleteness about people too
fine for the world."8 And about art too fine for
the world, perhaps! At any rate, in a letter to
Hutton, written during the period of his greatest
interest in literature, he says of Arnold:
I am glad you like Matthew Arnold's letter. I am
reading his new tragedy which is clever, but too much